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the debasing effect of successive falls, and the fact that each required a specific 
effort. She has killed conscience and outlived respect for precedent. 

The truism that a bad woman is all bad should tell against, not for, the recom- 
mendation to mercy. Hysteria, tears, cajolery, are weapons in the use of which she 
is an adept. That she employs them unscrupulously and well testifies to worth- 
lessness, not to redemptive leaven. That they are effectual with judge and jury, and, 
above all, with the public, melting into sentimental bathos over breakfast-table re- 
ports of the agonies of the convicted prisoner, is an evidence of moral cowardice, and 
of shortsightedness that would make the many innocent suffer instead of the guilty 
few. 

Marion Harland. 

the trice of alliteration. 
Is it not about time for a reaction ? The hobby of alliteration is well worn. 
Chaucer had to stop his ears against the dismal alliterative poems written two cent- 
uries before he was old enough to be annoyed by their iterative beat. To-day the 
editorial pen easily adapts itself to the lowering standard, and the horrid head-lines 
howl from every page of the daily press. It may be worth while to recall to the 
literary conscience the value of alliteration. In the Anglo-Saxon verse the allitera- 
tive letter was the initial letter of an Important word ; as, for instance. 

" Ne .Forstes .Pnaest, ne J^res blaest." 

This made a strong beat on the rhythmic movement, which not only commanded at- 
tention, but facilitated its expression and aided memory. While the force of con- 
sonantal sounds was thus emphasized on the ear, alliteration, by its inordinate use, 
soon caused verse to degenerate into a colorless and ineffectual drone. Although 
King James, in his high esteem for alliterative verse, said, " Let all your verse be 
Literall " (alliterative), yet Gascoigne, on the other hand, guarding the power of allit- 
eration as sacredly as a lover his mistress, Bays: "Many writers indulge in repeti- 
oion of sundrie wordes all beginning with one letter, the whiche (beyng modestly 
used) lendeth good grace to a verse : but they do so hunt a letter to death, that they 
make it Crambe, and crambebis positum mors est: therefore Ne quid nimis." 

Shakespeare, than whom none except our most delicate modern poets have used ' 
alliteration with greater refinement, posed his little joke at alliterators in " Raging 
rocks with shivering shocks," and " Love's Labour's Lost." 

There has been no other poetic machinery so misused as that of alliteration. 
Every deficiency of genius for thought or poetic expression can be more than com- 
pensated for, some of our literary hucksters think, If they only daub innocent white 
paper with word alter word beginning with the same letter, or run the same vowel 
sound to death. Their dexterous manipulation of a line before the rhyme must be 
faced is equal to their ability to search a common English dictionary. It is a pity 
that the most subtle means we know of to charm the ear with Its indefinite presence 
should be paraded about, stuffed into bombastic shapes, and placarded ruthlessly 
under every eye in the most sensational forms. The sensitized eye revolts when it 
sees a delicate art shamed into naked eye-catching type. "All alliteration for the 
sake of alliteration Is trifling," says Sidney Lanier, in his "Science of English Verse." 
He then proceeds tersely to say that alliteration " that makes any claim on its own 
account ... is felt, through the infinite decorum and gentility which broods at 
the bottom of art, to be always tawdry, vulgar, and intrusive; . . . and perhaps 
no more definite caution can be given the student than that all alliteration which 
attracts any attention as alliteration is loud." I have taken the liberty to italicize 
" loud," for the word, to an American, expresses exactly the attribute which offends 
the cultivated taste, be it vulgarity either of dress, action, speech, or writing. For 
alliteration should be used more delicately than the soft-recurring arietta in a noc- 
turn. It should haunt the ear less than the seldom music of the whippoorwill that 
lifts its plaintive coda above the rustling of the summer leaves at midnight. 

Let us now contrast a few flute-breaths caught from poets with some of the baser 
trombone blasts rolled from the journalism of our day. I think it was Coleridge 
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who defined prose as "words In their best order," and poetry as "the best words In 
their best order." As alliteration is considered peculiarly a poetic art, it is not un- 
fair, since prose (and what prose 1) has invaded the domain of poetry, to exhibit the 
beauty and the beast side by side. One of our most eminent living poets has said 
that the highest art forbade the same sound to be repeated more than twice in the 
same line. According to this dictum, here is a perfect use of the art : 

" I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles." 

But evidently the following flashlight picture of; love's mischances is above art and 
beyond criticism : 

" Courting Carried to Court." 
Shakespeare, however he may have deprecated the abusive practice of a ruling 
poetic fashion of his day, was content in his more passionate moments to make liberal 
use of its tintinnabulary effect : 

" Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face, 



Contrast this with 



Not prizing her poor infant's discontent." 



"The Glorious Gospel in Gotham . " 
" The Revolution Rightly Roasted. " 
Milton, who was too sturdy a master of what De Quincey called "metrical pomp" 
to need padding, has several passages that illustrate the trip-hammer force of the 
art ; for instance, the single line, 

" The sworded seraphim." 
One would not suspect Emerson of such musical delicacy ; yet his verse proves the 
interpreter of his art when he writes, 

" He is the sparkle of the spar." 
On the other hand, alliteration shows its " Decayed Depravity " in the " Racy 
Revelations Regarding the Wily Ways of a Widower Who Wanted a Wife," which 
stares impertinently at the reader from the top of a column of filth in one of our 
august metropolitan dailies. 

"Hemphill Hits Hard," 
Who could blame him, if only that editor were at the other end of the stick J 

Lowell is a continual surprise to us in that his expression becomes daintier as his 

days are longer. m 

" When new red is in the rose 
And new life is in the leaf." 

Any one could have produced this gem. But Lowell is the only one who did it. 

Of course, we all know that Swinburne is thought to have carried the craft of 
alliteration to its highest development, but I think that Lanier was not a whit behind 
him as far as verse-science is concerned. Indeed, his virility as an American Chris- 
tian poet, as well as an artist of words, will become more definitely recognized. One 
stanza from his " Song of the Chattahoochee" will prove to the reader that he bade 
fair to meet Tennyson on his own ground: 

" All down the hills of Habersham, 

All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried Abide, abide. 
The wilful water-weeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said Stay, 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed Abide, abide, 

Here in the hills of Habersham, 

Here in the valleys of Hall." 

I cannot help adding the following to show how he seems akin to our pine poet, 
Whittier, in the dogged moral purpose of his verse: 

" If men loved larger, larger were our lives, 
And wooed they nobler, won they nobler wives." 
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That is a fine illustration of the power of alliteration to arrest the heart. How dif- 
ferent from: 

" Buckets of Beer and Blood." 

" The President's Policy of Pap." 

" Victims of a Vile Votary of Vice." 

Such tricks are a disgrace to the advertisement of news. Let us draw a pure breath 
from the music of another lyre : 

" The faint forest flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit." 

Whether the school of Swinburne is immortal or not, the music is as grateful to our 
ear as the songs of Sappho to the Hellenes. 

" Through the whistling sleet and snow " of these storms against style, we can 
nevertheless turn from the necessary and barbarous morning paper to our alcove- 
nooks or the niches in our memories, and there rest the tortured eye and ear. 
"Albeit softly in our ears her silver song was ringing," sang Mrs. Browning : may 
such soft songs inoculate us against those brazen morning blasts ! A final illustra- 
tion of the true artistic value of alliteration may be taken from E. R. Sill, whose 
perception of the fitness of word to thought was as fine as his life was pathetic in its 
partial success : 

" Let me have lived my life, not cowered, until 
The unhindered and unhastened hour was here." 

There is no fear of the decay of style, although newspapers do persist in thinking 
that vulgarity of expression insures popular attention. We pray for purity at the 
polls. The purity of the English language in the daily press, the elimination of the 
loud and vulgar — what foreigners call the "American type"— is not too much to ask 
for. Our American style is not that of a cosmopolitan journal such as exists to-day; 
but, rather, that of our orderly periodical literature and dignified forensic and 
literary achievements. It is the style of Webster and Hawthorne, of Lowell and 
Holmes, and of Beecher at his best. 

As I pen this sentence -my hand falls upon an evening paper. Instinctively I 
glance at the important headings. As I read, the words take to themselves signifi- 
cant meanings. 

" Moving Against Microbes !" 
" Henry Hangs His Head ! 1" 

I should think he would. 

Herbert D. Ward. 
IV. 

QUOTATION AND MISQUOTATION. 

Few things add more to the charm of good writing and speaking than apt and 
felicitous quotation. Bayle goes so far as to say that there is as much invention in 
the happy use of a thought found in a book as in originating that thought. " When- 
ever we would prepare the mind by a forcible appeal," says the elder Disraeli, " an 
opening quotation is a symphony preluding on the chords whose tones we are about 
to harmonize." Of course, like every other good thing, quotation may be abused, as 
it too often is by those who quote incorrectly, by those who quote for show,— which 
is as barbarous as a profusion of jewels on one's person, or the paint on an Indian,— 
and by those who quote so frequently that they become compilers. The last-named 
practice is frequently (not always— witness Montaigne and Hazlitt) the vice of 
writers who, conscious of their own intellectual poverty, lard their lean books with 
the fat of other men's; who, like the old Romans, that robbed all the other cities of 
the world to decorate their own, employ the fine thoughts and illustrations of older 
writers to beautify their pages. Of incorrect quotation, of which we purpose here 
to speak, the most fruitful cause is citing a passage at second-hand. Hundreds of 
familiar quotations, however, which are continually dropping from men's lips and 
pens, have not even the advantage of being taken literally at second, but are taken 
from the third or thirtieth, hand. If, after being quoted once or twice only, a great 



